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BUSINESS TRENDS IN 
OREGON, SEPTEMBER 1958 


(See pp. 5-6 for statistical details) 

e Bank debits in the state rose 6.1 per cent in 
September 1958 compared with the same month 
last year. All parts of the state except the Pendle- 
ton area shared in the increase, with the southwest- 
ern Oregon and Burns area scoring the highest. 

e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing September declined 1.9 per cent below the 
September 1957 level, but rose 1.7 per cent above 
August 1958. 


e The index of man hours worked in manufac- 
turing 1951 100) stood at 94.2 in September, 
compared to 97.3 in August and 90.9 in September 
1957. 

e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in nonagricultural industry rose a slight 1.2 per 
cent during September over last month, but were 
10.4 per cent higher than in September 1957. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest rose 4.6 per cent in Sep- 
tember 1958 above the September 1957 level. Pro- 
duction was also 1.7 per cent above August 1958. 
Unfilled orders at the end of the month remained 
24 per cent above the year earlier level. 


e Construction contracts awarded in August 
1958 were 26 per cent above the value of those 
awarded in August 1957. All categories of building 
contributed significantly to this year-to-year gain, 
nonresidential construction leading with a 39 per 
cent rise. However, the August data also showed a 
21 per cent decline from the level of July 1958, 
with activity in all types of building falling in 
closely similar proportions. For the first eight 
months of 1958, Oregon’s total value of construc- 
tion contracts, exculsive of public works and utili- 
ties, was 29 per cent higher than the comparable 
period of 1957. 

e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during September 1958, though showing less 
than 1 per cent gain over August, were 37 per cent 
higher than in September 1957. This rise was led by 
residential construction, with a gain of 60 per cent 
over last year. 

e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), rose 8 per cent in August 
1958 over August 1957. This rise reflected a sharp 
gain of 18 per cent in the value of crops marketed, 
offsetting an 8 per cent fall in the value of livestock 
brought to the market. 

e Business failures in Oregon during September 
1958 totalled 26, and involved liabilities of $423,000. 
This represented a sharp decrease in September 
totals for both failures and liabilities compared to 
the experience of the last two years. For the first 
nine months of 1958 there were 392 failures in- 
volving total liabilities of $9,102,000 compared 
with 372 failures involving $9,741,000 during the 
same period of 1957. 
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The Amazing Transformation of the 


Peerless Motor Car Corporation 
By O. K. BURRELL 


Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


When a business enterprise, large or small, is outdistanced in the 
competitive race, there are only three things it can do. It can be 
stubborn and go on losing money until its resources are completely 
exhausted, and it ends up in bankruptcy; it can liquidate the assets, 
pay off the creditors, and divide the remainder, if any, among the 
owners; or it can attempt to shift out of the unprofitable line and 
into a more profitable one. 

There is, of course, nothing new about industrial diversification. 
But diversification ordinarily means adding new but related lines. 
To shift completely out of one line of business and into an entirely 
different and unfamiliar one is indeed rare. Only a company in 
desperate circumstances would normally attempt such a radical 
shift. Perhaps the most astonishing shift from one line of business 
to another was that made by the old Peerless Motor Car Corporation 
when it stopped making automobiles in the early 1930s and turned 
to the brewing of beer. 


Wat Haprens To OLD AUTOMOBILE COMPANIES. Competition 
has really separated the men from the boys in the business of auto- 
mobile making. Since the automobile industry was born about the 
turn of the century, more than two thousand cars, from the ABC 
and the Abbott to the Zimmerman and the Zentmobile, have sought 
public favor.! Something over a hundred of these were steam cars 
and a lesser number were powered by electricity; by far the greater 
number were gasoline powered. Only a few survive. 

The automobile manufacturers who have not survived were not 
typically million-dollar enterprises. Most of them were simply pro- 
motions that didn’t make the grade—a few cars were assembled, 
some may have been sold, but the car cost more than the public 
could be persuaded to pay. Entry into the automobile industry in its 
early years was not especially difficult; the market for automobiles 
was not as large as it is now, but it was an unsaturated market: 
moreover, capital requirements were low. In the early years of the 
industry, automobiles were not so much manufactured as they were 
assembled. The first Ford, for example, was almost entirely an as- 
sembly job; the engines, transmissions, and axles were purchased 
from the Dodge Brothers, the bodies and cushions from the Wilson 
Carriage Company, and the wheels from the Prudden Company.’ 
The financial practices of the new industry kept the capital require- 
ments down. There was a tremendous demand for cars; in return 
for exclusive territorial dealer rights, the producers were able to 
obtain substantial cash deposits on orders, and to receive full pay- 
ment upon delivery. And liberal credit terms could be obtained from 
the well-established parts makers. 














1 From the list of automobiles once manufactured in the United States in- 
cluded in A Chronicle of the Automobile Industry in America, 1892-1936, pub- 
lish for private circulation by the Eaton Manufacturing Co. 

“ Combustion on Wheels, by David L. Cohn (New York, 1944). 
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Most of the makers of these early cars went out of busi- 
ness in a very short time. In other cases the product “caught 
on” and the company prospered for a decade or two. Even 
as late as about 1923 a rather substantial number of auto- 
mobile manufacturers were producing cars. 

After World War I, however, the competitive struggle in 
the automobile industry became more and more intense, 
making it difficult for many of the smaller units to survive 
as automobile manufacturers. One of these, the H. H. 
Franklin Manufacturing Company, of Syracuse, New York, 
makers of the well-remembered car with the air-cooled 
motor, elected to be stubborn. It produced a rather expen- 
sive but exceptionally fine car, and it kept on producing it 
in the face of persistently recurring operating losses. The 
company lost all the stockholders’ money and most of the 
creditors money as well: in the 1934 bankruptcy the gen- 
eral creditors received only slightly more than ten cents on 
the dollar for their claims.* 

The makers of the Case and Stephens cars were well- 
known farm implement manufacturers: and when the going 
got rough in the automobile business, these companies just 
stopped making automobiles and concentrated on farm 
implements. Only a very few car makers continued in busi- 
ness after they stopped making cars; in most of these cases 
the automobile was a sideline and could easily be aban- 
doned, or the company shifted to a business closely related 
to automobile making. 

Reo, for example, continued to make trucks for some 
years after manufacture of the Reo “Flying Cloud” pas- 
senger car was discontinued. Eventually truck making be- 
came unprofitable; and for a time the company manufac- 
tured various metal specialties, including a power lawn 
mower. Then there was a period of litigation and in- 
decision, with the result that the company distributed to 
stockholders a liquidating payment of $28 per share, and 
then merged what was left of the corporation with a new 
enterprise in the electronics industry. The total value 
realized for Reo stockholders was about equal to the high 
price of the stock in 1929, and in long perspective must be 
viewed as fortunate for a company cauzht in the competi- 
tive squeeze in the automobile industry. 

Some years earlier, the White Motor Company discon- 
tinued the manufacture of the White Steamer passenger 
car, and, like Reo, concentrated on making trucks: this 
venture has been quite successful and the company is one 
of the dominant factors in the heavy truck field. When the 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation found it necessary to stop 
making the Huppmobile, it shifted to automotive parts, 





3 Commercial & Financial Chronicle, February 16, 1935. 
4 Data on the financial history of early automobile manufacturers 


is derived from various volumes of Moody's Manual of Industrial 
Securities. 
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metal specialties, and contract manufacturing. The Graham 
Paige Motors Corporation persisted for some time in the 
manufacture of automobiles in the face of large operating 
losses. In an effort to stem the tide, it brought in fresh 
capital and made radical changes in design and construc- 
tion. Only after much of the capital was dissipated in oper- 
ating losses was automobile manufacturing abandoned; it 
is now the Graham Paige Corporation, and its remaining 
capital is invested in small units in the oil industry. 

But none of these shifts in activity by small automobile 
makers was quite as bold as the one undertaken by Peerless. 
To abandon the automobile manufacturing business and 
enter the beer business seems almost the ultimate in busi- 
ness boldness. It is interesting to retrace this remarkable 
episode. 


PROBLEMS AT PEERLESS. For many years it was said that 
the three fine cars in the United States were the three P’s, 
Peerless. Packard, and Pierce Arrow. This was an over- 
simplification, but it was certain that the Peerless was a 
fine and dependable car. The first Peerless was built in 
Cleveland in 1900°; from the beginning the company made 
no effort to turn out cheap cars for the mass market. The 
company was not beset by ambiticn—it was content to 
build and sell good cars, and to maintain a comfortable 
financial position, and let others slug it out for the mass 
market. The Peerless owner could feel confident that his 
car would not be depreciated by radical year-to-year 
changes: to own a Peerless was something of a mark of 
distinction. 

But Peerless and the other small units in the industry 
found it more difficult to operate profitably after 1920. 
There were a few good years. Nineteen twenty-three was 
a good automobile year, even for the smaller companies 
in the industry, and Peerless made a quite satisfactory 
profit. Perhaps because of lessened competition from the 
Ford Motor Company, the year 1926 was a year of profit- 
able operation for Peerless, as well as most other units in the 
industry. But, profitable as the 1920s were for business 
generally, it was not a boom period at Peerless. The new 
Ford Model A was introduced in 1927, and seemed to many 
people to set a new standard of value, and the Peerless 
Corporation, along with others in the industry, found it 
dificult to compete. By 1929 it was clear that something 
had to be done; the problem could not be solved by waiting. 

A new top management team took over in June 1929. 
James A. Bohannon, who had been a junior executive in 
the Marmon Motor Car Corporation, became president 
and, after a survey of the company and its facilities, invited 
Ralph 5S. Geddes to join Peerless as vice-president and 
treasurer, and Don P. Smith to become vice-president and 
sales manager. These three men were also members of the 
Board of Directors and constituted the Executive Com- 
mittee.° 

The Peerless plant required modernization and some 
expansion to achieve competitive costs, and the Peerless 
styling needed updating for the new models to be shown at 
the January 1930 Automobile Show in New York. When 
this show opened Peerless had on display three new models 








* Annual reports of the company; various volumes of Moody’s. 
5 Letter of Mr. R. S. Geddes, former vice-president and treas- 
urer, Aug. 14, 1957. 
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in a wide range of styling. On the basis of what was con- 
sidered to be approval of the new Peerless line by dealers 
and retail buyers, the management believed that it might be 
possible to operate profitably in the automotive industry. 

To provide sufficient working capital to expand opera- 
tions, the management arranged for new financing in April 
1930, from which approximately $1,400,000 was obtained.‘ 
This financing took the form of an offer of new stock to 
stockholders. Each stockholder was permitted to buy, at $8 
per share, one new share for each share held. There was, 
however, no mad rush by stockholders to take advantage 
of the offer. Of the some 258,000 new shares offered less 
than 170.000 were sold, and most of this was not taken by 
stockholders. About half of the issue was placed with na- 
tionally known investor-industrialists who had been favor- 
ably impressed with the Peerless prospects. These major 
investors were, of course, quite aware of the risks inherent 
in the enterprise; the management had disclosed all known 
conditions in the company and in the industry, but had 
expressed confidence that the affairs of the company could 
be conducted so as not to lose the additional capital brought 
in by the sale of stock. It was also indicated that, if the 
market expansion hoped for did not materialize, it would 
be the policy of the company to repay investors. It was 
recognized, however, that repayment to stockholders would 
have to be on a pro rata basis, and that it would be impos- 
sible to repay only new investors. 

It was anticipated that some additional working capital 
would be obtained from the sale of surplus equipment, and 
there was even some thought that some part of the plant 
site of twenty-two acres in Cleveland might be sold. Sub- 
stantial changes in production methods were undertaken 
by the new management immediately on taking office. These 
changes turned up some surplus equipment but the deepen- 
ing depression made it difficult to turn this equipment into 
working capital. 

It is noteworthy that, in spite of worsening economic 
conditions generally and in the automobile industry in 
particular, the new economies in production and general 
belt-tightening enabled the Peerless company to show a 
small profit for the year ended September 30, 1930. But 
the handwriting was on the wall. It became apparent that 
the economic depression would be of undeterminable dura- 
tion and severity. Management formed the opinion that 
shareholder interests would not be served by expansion or 
even by continuation in the automotive industry. This is 
the kind of decision not often made by corporate manage- 
ment. The decision was not a forced one; when it was made, 
the working capital brought in by the April 1930 financing 
had not been dissipated by operating losses and was largely 
intact. Moreover, it was a decision against the immediate 
personal interest of the management team, whose experi- 
ence had been largely in the automotive industry. 

Once the decision was made that it was not feasible to 
continue in the automotive industry, the management gave 
some attention to possible alternatives. Should the Peerless 
Company liquidate the assets, pay off what few debts it 
had, and divide the remainder among the stockholders? 
Or should it attempt to find some other line of business. 

7 Facsimile of the statement to the Committee on Stock List of 
the New York Stock Exchange in connection with the stock offering: 


also report of the Wall Street Survey, a financial news service. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


e@ A small Business Conference, described elsewhere in this 
issue of the Review, will be held on the University campus on 
November 7. 

@ The semi-annual Institute of Oregon Underwriters will be 
held at the University during the month of January. 

e Dr. Alfred C. Neal, President of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development, delivered the University of Oregon Char- 
ter Day address October 22. The Committee on Economic De- 
velopment is an agency supported by many of the country’s 
leading businessmen, which sponsors and conducts economic 
studies, and makes economic policy recommendations. 

@ Professor Mark R. Greene has been appointed to the edi- 
torial advisory board of Western Underwriter, an insurance 
sales magazine published in San Francisco. 

@ Professor E. W. Reed addressed the annual meeting of the 
Oregon State Bankers Association in Portland on October 10. 
@ Meetings scheduled on the campus for early November 
include meetings of the Advisory Board of the Forest Indus- 
tries Management Center and the Board of Directors of the 
Oregon Retail Distributors Institute. 

@ Our American Economy, written by Dean R. W. Lindholm, 
has been recently published. It is a high-school text which 
makes availab!e, in language and illustrations the high-school 
student can understand, the principles of the modern science 
of economics, and the chal!enge offered by government eco- 
nomic domination and mammoth economic units. Dean Lind- 
holm’s Money and Banking, an Introduction (a paperback) 
has come out in a new edition. 

@ Financing Free World Trade With the Sino-Soviet Bloc, 
written by Professor Raymond F. Mikesell and Jack N. Behr- 
man, has recently been published by Princeton University. 

@ Dean Lindholm and Professor John W. Soha are partici- 
pating in panel discussions at the annual conference of the 
Northwest University Business Administration Conference at 
Gonzaga College in Spokane November 1 and 2. 











Surprisingly, it was the conclusion of the Executive Com- 
mittee that the best program for the company would be 
found in the production and distribution of a product which 
“cost less than ten cents and was either consumed or thrown 
away. After several months of investigation the directors 
concluded that the production of beverages would be the 
most suitable use of the company’s resources. Since this 
decision was made shortly before the repeal of the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, it was inevitable that management should 
consider the production and sale of beer. A firm of archi- 
tects and engineers, specializing in the construction of 
breweries, was employed to make a survey of the feasibility 
of converting all or part of the Cleveland plant to a brewery. 
This firm reported that in three or four months, at a cost 
of a little more than a half million dollars, a portion of the 
plant could be converted to a brewery with an annual 
capacity of 150,000 barrels, and that this could be in- 
creased to a capacity of 264,000 barrels merely by increas- 
ing storage space.” Oo 


STOCKHOLDERS ARE PEopLe. Once it had been decided 
that the company would go into the production and distri- 
bution of beer as soon as this was lezally possible, it was 
agreed that the capital raised in 1930 involved a rather 
special shareholder obligation. This capital had been raised 





S Commercial & Financial Chronicle, July 1, 1933. 








SMALL BUSINESS CONFERENCE 
SPONSORED BY UNIVERSITY 


The financing of small business, with emphasis on the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, will be the subject 
of a one-day conference at the University of Oregon on Friday 
November 7, 1958. The conference will be held under the di- 
rection of the School of Business Administration, with Dr. 
Edward W. Reed, professor of finance, as coordinator. It is 
co-sponsored by the Associated Oregon Industries, Oregon 
Chamber Executives, the Oregon Department of Planning 
and Development, and the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

Recent Federal legislation has broadened and increased 
the lending powers of the Small Business Administration. The 
legislation also makes the SBA a permanent Federal agency. 
In the future the SBA will have more money to lend and can 
make loans for larger amounts. A very important feature of 
the new act is the provision of funds to privately organized 
investment companies, which will make long-term loans and 
investments to small business. 

The taxation of small business received special attention 
by the recent Congress, with liberalization of the tax laws as 
they affect small business. A more liberal method is provided 
for the depreciation of equipment—both new and used. There 
are new rules designed to help small business raise money 
by giving a tax break to investors who buy stock in small com- 
panies or lend money to them. Small corporations are now 
permitted to be taxed as partnerships if it is to their advant- 
age. Discussion of the taxation of small business, with special 
reference to this new legislation, will be a part of the one-day 
conference. 











on the representation that the company would continue in 
the automobile business and that, if expected opportunities 
in the industry did not materialize, it would be the policy 
of the company to return all or part of the additional capital 
advanced. But it was legally impossible to return capital to 
return capital to some stockholders, but not to others. As 
a partial solution to this problem, the company, early in 
1932, offered to purchase stock at $3.50 per share; about 
159,000 shares of treasury stock was acquired by the com- 
pany from stockholders. Later in 1932, the company paid 
a liquidating dividend of $4.50 per share on the stock still 
outstanding. While the liquidating payment was less than 
the price at which the additional stock had been sold in 
1930, the company actually returned, in stock purchase 
and liquidating dividend, an amount larger than had been 
received in the sale of stock in 1930. 

Following these policy decisions, two members of the 
Executive Committee, Mr. Geddes and Mr. Smith, had 
opportunities for other business activities which each ac- 
cepted. It is a rather curious coincidence that Mr. Geddes, 
who played a significant role in the industrial transition at 
Peerless, some years later became president and chief 
executive officer of the Hupp Motor Car Corporation which 
was then involved with problems related to its earlier 
transition from motor cars to contract manufacturing. 


From Fine Cars To Fine Beer. The manufacture of 
Peerless cars was discontinued in 1931, and the company 
waited out the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment, which 
would permit the legal manufacture and distribution of 
beer. After the payment of the liquidating dividend and the 
purchase of treasury stock in 1932, the company’s working 
capital was largely depleted; the principal asset was the 
well-located Cleveland plant site of about twenty-two acres 
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and buildings, mainly of modern steel and concrete con- 
struction, with a floor area of 658,000 square feet. Another 
asset, not recorded on the balance sheet, was a fierce desire 
to survive. The corporate belt was tightened, and during 
the transition period costs were drastically reduced. The 
salary of the president was fixed at “not more than” 
$10,000 and other salaries scaled down from this figure. 

The skills required in making automobiles are, of course, 
not the same as those required in making beer and ale; a 
skilled machinist cannot easily be converted into a brew- 
master. Moreover, the selling of beer and ale presents 
fundamentally different problems and requires different 
skills. It was clear that Peerless had to have help—both 
money and technical know-how. 

After extended search an arrangement was worked out 
with the Brewing Corporation of Canada, now known as 
Canadian Brewers, Ltd., makers of the well-known “Car- 
lings Black Label Beer” and “Carlings Red Cap Ale.” The 
Peerless Company issued 25,000 shares of its nearly worth- 
less stock to the Canadian company for the exclusive rights 
to its brands, copyrights, and labels, and also for the exclu- 
sive sales agency for Carling products in the United 
States.” In addition, in order to replenish working capital, 
the Cleveland company sold some 178,000 shares of treas- 
ury stock at $3 per share. 

With the money from the stock sale, the complicated 
business of turning an automobile factory into a brewery 
began. Prices and costs were not high, but nevertheless the 
conversion cost a bit more than expected; so it was not long 
before still more working capital was needed. In October 
1933, while the conversion was still in progress, the com- 
pany attempted to sell more stock. This stock offering must 
be labeled as a failure. The stock was offered to stock- 
holders at $5 per share, in the ratio of one new share for 
each five shares held; if all stockholders had purchased 
stock to which they were entitled a total of 92,348 shares 
would have been sold. Actually only 20,277 shares were 
sold. Because of the failure of this financing and because 
the plant conversion cost more than expected, the suppliers 
of some of the brewery equipment were unable to collect 
immediately and bad a prolonged and anxious wait.!® But, 
in spite of these difficulties, the conversion was finally com- 
pleted. The Canadian company sent a brewmaster and a 
cadre of skilled workmen to Cleveland to train the em- 
ployees of the Peerless Company in the new art. 

Everyone knows, of course, that no business organization 
called the Peerless Motor Car Corporation is in the beer 
business. It would look a bit silly for an automobile com- 
pany to advertise beer and ale. But the only reason a com- 
pany called the Peerless Motor Car Corporation is not 
advertising beer and ale is that the Cleveland company 
found it desirable to change the corporate name several 
times. The corporate name was first changed to the Peer- 
less Company about the time that the manufacture of 
automcbiles was discontinued. Even the proud old name, 
Peerless, was eliminated in 1933, and the company became 
the Brewing Corporation of America; later the present 
name, the Carling Brewing Company. was adopted. 

After the new enterprise became profitable. the Canadian 
company began to buy up the stock of the Cleveland com- 

® Commercial & Financial Chronicle, Oct. 14, 1933. - 


10 Letter of Mr. A. W. Fritzsche. son of a former director. 
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pany; gradually over a period of years Canadian Brewers 
increased its proportion of ownership. By 1946 its owner- 
ship was 71 per cent of the total; this had increased only to 
78 per cent by 1951, when the Canadian company made a 
formal offer to the remaining stockholders of the Cleveland 
company to exchange two shares of Canadian Brewers for 
each share of the Cleveland company. As a result of this 
offer and further purchases the proportion of ownership 
is now more than 98 per cent." 

This buying by Canadian Brewers drove up the price of 

the stock of the renamed Peerless Motor Car Corporation, 
to the delight and profit of its holders. At the time the deci- 
sion was made to shift to the brewing business, the stock 
of Peerles was worth in the market about a dollar a share. 
Stockholders who hung on to their stock had no occasion 
to regret it. In 1933, because of initial and perhaps pre- 
mature enthusiasm, the stock sold as high as $9.00 a share, 
but declined to under $2.00 in 1935 when competition 
really began to be felt. Dividends at a modest rate began in 
1937, and the price of the stock improved. In 1941 the 
company decided to improve the price of the stock by im- 
posing a reverse stock split, on the basis of one for five— 
each holder received one new share in exchange for each 
five shares held. Buttressed by rising earnings and con- 
tinued bidding for the stock by Canadian Brewers, the stock 
reached a high of eighty in 1945 and a high of ninety-six 
in 1947. But these applied to the reduced number of shares: 
in terms of the original Peerless Motor Car Corporation 
stock, these prices were equivalent to only sixteen and 
nineteen. But these were fabulous prices in relation to the 
market value of the stock before the shift to beer and ale. 
Those stockholders of the automobile company who were 
wise enough, lucky enough, or stubborn enough to hold 
on to their stock and not sell out too soon, may count 
themselves fortunate. It was a long hard pull, and there 
had been many moments of doubt and indecision, but there 
can now be little doubt that the radical shift in type of 
business was successful. 
* In these days, industrial diversification is almost a fad. 
Railroads have gone into the trucking and pipeline busi- 
nesses ; copper mining enterprises have gone into uranium, 
oil, and metal fabrication; coal mining companies have 
shifted to machine tools. But such industrial diversifica- 
tion was uncommon until fairly recent years. Perhaps the 
Peerless experience helped to point the way. 

In the process the fine old name, Peerless, was lost. Per- 
haps the spirit of the company also underwent some change 
in the process of shifting to the new line. The advertising of 
the Peerless car was very restrained and sedate. It was 
sometimes called “the car for aesthetes” ; usually the adver- 
tising carried a picture of a black Peerless that seemed to 
exude quiet respectability; under the name Peerless ap- 
peared the phrase “all that the name implies.” All this is 
certainly in contrast to the advertising program of the beer- 
making corporate successor to the Peerless Motor Car Cor- 
poration. A typical ad shows a picture of a genial, shirt- 
sleeved man, who has evidently just returned from the 
grocery, holding up a bottle of beer and shouting to his 
wife, “Hey Mable! Black Label” But all advertising is a 








11 The several exchange and purchase offers by Canadian Brew- 
ers were traced through various issues of the Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle and Moody’s. 
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little less sedate than it was in the heyday of the Peerless 
car. If the Peerless Motor Car Corporation were still selling 
cars, it is certain that not all the cars would be painted 
black, and that the styling would be more streamlined than 
the 1928 model. It is equally certain that the advertising 
would not be dull and restrained and factual, but would be 
colorful, entertaining, and perhaps a bit loud. After all, 
the world has changed. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of September 1958. (No adjustment for 
seasonal variation has been made 1951 = 100.) 

1957 1958 1957 1958 


Jan. 78.6 72.1 July 95.4 87.9 
Feb. 78.9 72.2 Aug. 101.3 97.3 
Mar. 78.8 72.2 Sept. ‘ 94.2 
April 85.0 75.2 le con 

May 92.2 81.0 Nov. 

June 99.8 90.0 Dec. — 


Construction. The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Re- 
search, in cooperation with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports 
August 1958 construction contracts in Oregon amounting to $32,- 
147,000, 26 per cent above August of last year. Comparative data in 
thousands of dollars follow: 
dug. 1958 
$11,666 


11,447 
9,034 


July 1958 
$14,383 
14,133 
12,135 


Aug. 1957 
$ 8,371 
10,157 
6,910 


Nonresidential 
Residential 
Public works & utilities 


$32,147 $10,651 $25,438 


The nonresidential construction involved 776,000 square feet in 
August 1958 and 679,000 square feet in August 1957. The 935 resi- 
dential units for which contracts were made in August 1958 involved 
1,128,000 square feet; in August 1957 the figure was 1,027,000 square 
feet for 674 units. During the first eight months of 1958, the value of 
building contracts in Oregon (excluding public works and utilities) 
was 29 per cent higher than the same period in 1957. For the eleven 
western states (again excluding public works and utilities) the 
cumulative total was 13 per cent; for the United States the total was 
1 per cent above 1957. 


Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and are in thousands of feet board measure. 

Aug. 1958 
158,819 
175,969 
726,961 
834,102 


Sept . 1958 
161,565 
155,710 
642,725 


784,625 


Sept. 1957 
154,497 
146,391 
516,204 

1,019,906 


Average weekly production 
Average wee’ ly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 

1957 1958 

Vumber Liabilities Vumber 

Jan. 36 % 908,000 16 
Feb. 32 1,252,000 52 
Mar. 33 735,000 16 818,000 
Apr. 37 516,000 1] 698,000 
Mav 31 523,000 52 1,334,000 
June 42 .637 000 32 840,000 
July 37 465,000 16 929,000 
Aug. 68 ,024,000 51 1,400,000 
Sept. 56 681.000 26 23,000 
Oct. 19 1,413,000 
Nov. 59 1.237.000 
Dec. 58 1,427,000 


Liabilities 
$1,110,000 
1,550,000 


Electric Energy. During August 1958, kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 3.8 
per cent above sales in August 1957. During the twelve months end- 
ing August 31, 1958, sales were 1.9 per cent above the twelve-month 
period ending a year earlier. 


s) 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Sep- 


Employment. Oregon employment figures are supplied monthly 


by the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission in 


Salem. 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


Total manufacturing 


Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Coveinment 

Other nonmanufacturing 


Sept. 1958 


,100 
,100 


tember 1958 there were 930 real-estate sales amounting to $10,- 


053,977 in Multnomah County. Of these, 674 involved residences, the 


Aug. 1958 
76,100 
24,800 
45,600 


Sept. 1957 


Sept . 1958 


Aug. 1958 


sales price of which was $7,376,978; 210 were vacant properties, 
$784,661; and 46 were business properties, $1,892,338. 
figures are: 


Additional 


Sept. 1957 


146,500 


24,300 
76,700 
85,500 
151,400 


146,500 


26,500 
82,000 
87 ,000 
160,100 


Number of sales 930 780 71 
Value of sales $10,053,977 $12,698,237 $10,482,307 
Number of mortgages 853 817 754 
Amount loaned $10,167,179 $12,987,211 $7,985,711 
Number of sheriff’s deeds 15 3 2 
Amount of sheriff’s deeds $153,613 


$11,004 $9,691 


337 ,900 $11,352 $10,548 


484,400 


355,600 
502,100 


Total nonmanufacturing ,200 Average residential selling price $10,945 


Total nonagricultural employment $92,500 

Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings. The cumulative farm- 
marketing receipts for the first eight months of 1958 were $231,083,- 
000, a decline of 1 per cent from the 1957 cumulative total of 
$233,315,000. The monthly comparisons in thousands of dollars 
follow: 


Life-Insurance Sales. During August 1958, sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, grqup 
and wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- 
tions, etc.) were 13 per cent ($4,969,000) lower than in July 1958 
and 1 per cent higher than in August 1957. The national figures 
showed a 9 per cent decrease in comparison with July 1958 and 2 1957 1957 
per cent decrease in comparison with August 1957. a $31,340 39,911 

,  ————s 44,873 

Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in 20 daily ™="- — 20,801 58,14) 
newspapers in Oregon was 5 per cent higher in September 1958 th - — pe 
, an p p : £ as. p Zz er in Sep emper an May 19,900 38,249 
in September 1957. June 30,905 35,931 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity.”” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 


September 1958 
Compared with 
Aug. 1958 Sept. 1957 


— 0.3 + 6.1 


Number of 
Banks 
Reporting 


Debits 
Sept. 1957 
$1.652.680,940 


Debits 
Aug. 1958 
$1,.758,648,891 


Debits 
Sept. 1958 


$1,753.802,201 


Economic Areas 


Oregon 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 


North Oregon coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, Tillamook counties) 


West central Oregon (Douglas, Coos, Lane counties) 


Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) 


Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gillam, Wheeler counties) 


Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 


Central Oregon (Deschutes, Jefferson, Crook counties) 


Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 


Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Grant, Wallowa, Union counties) 


1,107,997 075 
191,468,882 
34,321,840 
155,444,023 
82,308,204 
29,259,179 
32,496,431 
28,423,211 
38,579,326 
30,628,940 
22,875,090 


1 089,775,936 
220,235,808 
37,159,729 
153,970,866 
76,092 ,664 
31,307,147 
38,220,419 
28,121,937 
37 272,871 
26,250,902 
20,240,612 


1 041,258,557 
191,345,562 
33,291,326 
141,413,530 
70,022,080 
28,423,871 
36,157,344 
26,763,135 
36,897,191 
27,194,273 
19,914,071 
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Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow ft 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Albany 

Baker 

Bend 

Coos Bay 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 

Klamath Falls 

La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 

North Bend 
Pendleton 

Portland 

Roseburg 

Salem 

Springfield 

The Dalles 
*Clackamas County 
Douglas County 
Lane County 
*Marion County 
Multnomah County 
Wasco County 

106 other communities 


*Total 


New 
Residential 
Sept. 1958 


$ 81,000 
24,000 
34,500 
12,000 

334,500 
250,580 
101,700 
11,500 
95,047 
62,590 
78,000 
181,000 
10,000 
89,000 
1,201,790 
24,750 
197,400 
80 ,000 
61,528 
350,800 
29,820 
754,844 
748,500 
1,658,030 
35,000 
1,542,512 


$6,971,091 


New Non- 
residential 
Sept. 1958 
& 1,500 
202,000 


20,250 


95,800 
305,547 
750 
26,673 
14,389 
70,000 
11,250 
31,720 


2,500 
3,065 
32,000 
.462 
,200 
500 
808 
,100 
53,929 
57,750 
4,981 ,067 
1,500 
303,770 


$7,234,072 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Sept. 1958 
$ 48,600 
7.100 
14,150 
12,045 
13,785 
53,919 
13,800 
69,416 
39.690 
16,902 
6,100 
49,233 
105,370 
18.360 
993,160 
40,560 
154,811 
18,311 
19,403 
9,130 
9.833 
93 836 
19,010 
146,205 


598,183 


$2,542,772 


Totals 
Sept. 1958 
$ 131,100 

233,100 
68,900 
24,045 

164,085 

610,046 

116,250 

107 589 

149,126 

149,492 
95,350 

261,953 

115,370 

109,860 

2,978,015 

97,310 
174,673 

118,611 
90,431 

1,008,738 

83,753 

1,002,609 

825,260 

6,785,302 

36,500 
2,444,464 





$16,747,934 


Totals 
Aug. 1958 


184,700 
30,600 
81.355 

192,590 

537,595 

808,949 

189,630 
68,674 
86,615 

6,930 
50,075 

175,820 
82,069 
91,370 

6,751,235 
58,425 

392,730 

176,655 
65,362 

596,049 
72,198 

1,117,183 
1,006,391 
2,616,277 

847,400 
1,980,641 


$16,664,488 


T otals 
Sept. 1957 
$ £9,700 
54,815 
133.388 
50,815 
100,185 
463 844 
72,950 
100,240 
191,661 
958,150 
68,300 
227,419 
9,950 
20.285 
3,984,815 
50,289 
471,635 
155,810 
93,208 


11,364 
744,023 


2,233,470 
14,000 
1 882,758 





$12,183,074 


* Information is not available on Sept. 1957 building permits for Clackamas County and Marion County (outside of Salem). In the interest of comparability, data for 
these areas have not been included in the Aug. and Sept. 1958 state totals. 
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